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OXFORD AND OTHER WORLD-UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

BY CHABLES F. THWING, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND. 



It has been said that French history could be written in epi- 
grams. An interpretation of Oxford could be written not only 
in epigrams but also in paradoxes. Oxford is a "University, and 
is ever to be so interpreted, but the College is the unit and the 
soul. It is a union of immortal youth and of immemorial age. 
It stands for the highest social classes of a nation in which social 
distinctions are cut wide and deep, but it is also the source and 
origin of the most popular movement in religion since the Prot- 
estant Reformation of the sixteenth century. It is conservative, 
fighting for the retention of Greek as a compulsory study; but 
it is also alert, inquisitive, responsive to a degree to the day and 
the hour. It represents tolerance; but the typical Oxford man 
is supposed to be arrogant, cocky and remote. It has been and 
still is the buttress and support of the Church, but the late 
Bishop Creighton, most competent interpreter, said that it lacked 
" moral spring." Oxford is indeed a paradox, or rather a series 
of paradoxes. 

Among these paradoxes is the fact that the worth of Oxford's 
education goes far to prove the worthlessness of the ordinary 
means of education, known as learning or knowledge. Oxford is 
the best illustration of the value of the remark not uncommon in 
American colleges, " Don't let your education interfere with your 
college life." Its methods go far to avoid the peril which the 
most famous of recent masters, Jowett, intimated in saying that 
" Education may be the grave of the mind." Oxford does use 
learning and knowledge in giving an education, although its 
primary atmosphere is not scholastic; but it uses also and far 
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more the person. Its purpose is not so much to push out the 
boundaries of science as to form character. Its aim is rather 
human than humanistic. It seeks to be the mother of men. It 
aims not so much to teach as to develop. Teaching it uses as a 
means, and upon that it lays emphasis, but not emphasis at all 
so heavy as it puts upon the end of character itself. 

In seeking this purpose Oxford uses scholarship> but scholar- 
ship more as a condition than as a cause. The cause is the man, 
the teacher, the tutor, the person, the friend. It adopts the 
homoeopathic principle; it seeks to make men through men. 
The personal force is not the formal professor. The formal 
professor is in peril of being simply " ornamental," as an Oxford 
tutor said to me, although the peril is in many cases happily 
avoided. The personal force is the tutor; he comes into close 
intellectual grip and grapple with the students. He it is who 
embodies the essential of good teaching, declared in the remark, 
" He calleth his own sheep by name and leadeth them out." 

The force which the University and the College thus use is not 
only the tutor, mature in character; but also the equal, the con- 
temporary, the fellow student of the student himself. Student 
makes student, man man. The attrition of pebbles of equal 
size wears each into smoothness. The talk of the common room, 
the intimacies of breakfast and of luncheon, the pulling of 
oars in the same boat, constant and intimate association, 
represent forces and conditions which help to make men. The 
club of any good sort has value in terms of character. 

In this mutual creativeness of manhood, criticism is a con- 
stantly used tool. The Englishman is a hard hitter. He both 
gives and receives good blows. He respects a worthy antagonist ; 
he despises a weak one. What we in America would call rather 
hard criticism appears, for instance, in the Oxford Magazine 
regarding the debates of the Union Society. I copy these com- 
ments from several numbers of that review: " has a confi- 
dence in himself which is remarkable; we wish that we could 

have put an equal confidence in all his arguments." " gave 

us a lecture when we wanted a debate." " needs to unlearn 

his fatal fluency, if he is to become a really good speaker." 

" is at present overburdened with confidence. With a little 

more humility he should make a good speaker." " When the 
bell rang he remarked that he had better sit down. Perhaps he 
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was right. He wants more experience." " should remem- 
ber, however, that the Debating Hall is small in size, and that 
the voice need not be raised so loud as it has to be when address- 
ing five thousand Irishmen." " was perhaps lacking in 

maiden modesty. He should simulate a little bashfulness and 
drop a tendency to pulpit methods." These remarks, however, 
are not to be taken too seriously, and, furthermore, they were 
accompanied by remarks quite as complimentary respecting 
other speakers. The criticisms, moreover, are on the whole a 
part of the critical mood and attitude of Oxford. The talk of 
the common room is critical of men as well as of movements. 
The advice which Jowett gave to Matthew Arnold when he 
was beginning his service as Professor of Poetry, " Teach us not 
to criticise but to admire," has not received general adoption. 

In this personal development is seen an instance of the ap- 
plication of the elective system of studies. The elective system 
I now use, not in the sense in which it is used in the American 
college, of a choice between different studies, but rather in the 
sense of a choice between studying and not studying. The ad- 
vice which a private tutor gave in " Punch " to a pupil whom 
he was fitting for the University, " Work well with me for six 
months, and I promise you a long three years' holiday when you 
go up to Oxford," is supported by altogether too much evidence. 
Some men read at Oxford and read hard ; many certainly do not. 
In the year 1860, Walter Bagehot, writing of Gladstone, said that 
the education given at Oxford acts as a " narcotic rather than as 
a stimulant"; but the remark was made almost half a century 
ago, and in that period Oxford has certainly awakened, at least 
somewhat, from its " sacred torpidity." The Oxford of to-day 
is not the Oxford of Froude, yet what Herbert Paul says of 
Froude would be true of many men to-day : " He lived with the 
idle set in college; riding, boating and playing tennis, frequent- 
ing wines and suppers. From vicious excess his intellect and 
temperament preserved him. Deep down in his nature there 
was a strong Puritan element, to which his senses were subdued. 
Nevertheless, for two years he lived at Oxford in contented idle- 
ness, saying with Isaiah, and more literally than the prophet, 
' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.' "* A son 
of Merton published some few years ago a magazine paper, which 
* Paul's Life of Froude, pp. 20, 21. 
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received much comment, entitled "Lazy Oxford"; but it would 
also be fair to substitute "reading" for "lazy," for not a few 
men are laborious. 

But such indolence is not so disintegrating or dissipating to 
power as is sometimes believed. For it is often a " waiting " 
and a consequent "growing," to which. Eobert Browning refers. 
It is an "inviting of the soul," of which Walt Whitman writes. 
For loafing may be an intellectual fallowness, a preparation for 
efficiency, or it may be animal laziness. Oxford loafing is on 
the whole pretty effective; for it helps a man to find himself. 
To many a thoughtful mind it means what the reverent reading 
of Plato means — a quiet self -reflection, reverent curiosity, a 
rich and fine contentment with the universe. 

The finding oneself — the noblest result of education or of any 
experience — represents, both as cause and consequence, individu- 
ality. The English people is more individualistic than any other ; 
and its oldest University is a microcosm of such development. 
At a Harvard celebration some years ago, James Bussell Lowell 
and Francis Bowen were seated on the platform. Professor 
Bowen, as his students easily and happily recall, was specially 
sensitive to draughts. In the midst of the dignified proceedings, 
Professor Bowen drew out his red handkerchief and spread it 
over his bald head. The effect was at least diverting. Mr. Lowell 
said to a neighbor : " Universities exist to make that possible 
and natural." Oxford exists to train individualities, and trained 
them it has. They are now, if not less numerous, at least less 
conspicuous than in the time of Dean Burgon; but they can still 
be seen in Brasenose Lane and High Street. The whole atmos- 
phere promotes self-development to the highest degrees. 

This development of individuality goes along with a broad 
sense of toleration. This toleration applies to all subjects, social, 
political, academic, intellectual. Each man recognizes the right 
of every other to think as he pleases to think, to vote as he pre- 
fers to vote, and to act as he wishes to act. This right he is in- 
clined to interpret in a large way. The political liberty which 
England early won has found its way into all forms of inter- 
pretation and of service. 

Eegarding the morals of Oxford men it would be easy, per- 
haps too easy, to write. The morals of the College men in the 
United States have vastly improved in the last generation. Sins 
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of appetite axe far less common than they used to be. In the 
making of this improvement, be it said, athletics have greatly 
helped. There is some reason to believe that Oxford has not 
had the advantage of a similar improvement. Upon such a point 
I should not trust myself to write. I even should not be inclined 
to give full credence to the denunciations which the vigorous 
Bishop of London a few months ago hurled against the Uni- 
versity, but it may be fair and just for me to quote from the 
Oxford Magazine (of March 15th, 1905), in which an editorial 
note declares : " It seems undeniable that young men in residence 
at the Universities get drunk far more frequently and violently 
than those who, on leaving school, live either at home or in lodg- 
ings in London or some other town. . . . The evil has increased 
in the last half -century. ... A 'wine' is a comparatively rare 
occurrence and is commonly called a ' drunk.' No one can deny 
the appropriateness of the name. ... At present, public opinion 
condones and even approves in Oxford conduct for which a man 
would be immediately expelled from a London Club." 

Yet, when one has said all, it is to be affirmed, and with em- 
phasis, that there is at Oxford a very great and vital interest in 
education. There never was a time when, in both England and 
the United States, there existed so vital and wide-spread regard 
for education as the most comprehensive and progressive force in 
modern civilization. There is at Oxford a feeling of discontent 
regarding herself, her methods, her forces, her conditions. A 
spirit of inquiry regarding University and College administra- 
tion prevails. Conservative as she is, conscious of the last en- 
chantment of the Middle Ages as resting upon her, she yet knows 
that she is not living for the sixteenth century. Improvements 
are slowly effected, but they are effected. Keforms are like re- 
pairs to her buildings — not usually made except as a condition 
of preserving the essential good of the old. Yet reforms are 
made, and standing " at the cross-roads," to use Percy Gardiner's 
phrase, she is taking that road which leads towards the Bast 
more frequently than any other. Matthew Arnold's " voices " are 
still heard; but the voice of the future calls with notes as strong 
as Carlyle's and as sweet as Emerson's. 

Oxford is a University representing the English system of 
what in the New World is called the Higher Education. But at 
once comparison is invited with the other University on the banks 
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of the Cam. Oxford and Cambridge are so alike and also so 
unlike! The ordinary remark, more common in America than 
in England, that " Cambridge is the mother of great men and 
Oxford of great movements" is only half a truth. Oxford is, 
indeed, the mother of great movements, the Wesleyan, the Trae- 
tarian, the Social; but is Oxford not also the mother of great 
men? A larger share of the eminent men of England, as they 
appear in a biographical dictionary, have been educated at Ox- 
ford than at Cambridge. Each, however, has its proper share. 
To the ordinary beholder they, — the two Universities, — are so 
alike: the same architecture over which time and nature cast 
infinite enchantments, the same sequestered and satisfying quad- 
rangles, the same gray spires and towers lifting themselves 
against a gray sky, the same "happy barbarians" at play; but, 
when one penetrates a bit beneath the surface, great differences 
are revealed. Oxford says that Cambridge is democratic, and 
uses the epithet with perhaps a certain sense of depreciation, but 
Cambridge accepts it as a compliment. Cambridge says that 
Oxford is ineffective, and also employs the epithet with an accent 
of depreciation, but Oxford accepts it with a smile and a shrug, 
and on the whole interprets the remark as a compliment. What 
is the use of being effective? Is not beauty sufficient unto itself? 
Oxford, too, hugs the Greek Grammar with a firmness a bit 
firmer than does Cambridge; and Cambridge points with modest 
pride to the Cavendish Laboratory, the most significant place of 
scientific research in Britain and some would say in the world. 
Be it also added, to these differences, that the Oxford Colleges 
are governed more by their heads, who are called by various 
names, Rector, Provost, President, and the Cambridge more by 
their Fellows. 

In the recent years have sprung up in the Midlands several 
Universities, — Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield and 
Liverpool. In some cases they are enlargements of local and 
non-degree-eonferring institutions, the University of Birming- 
ham, for instance, being the enlargement of Mason College. The 
relation between them and Oxford is of a contrast yet deeper 
than that which emerges between Oxford and Cambridge. In a 
way which, perhaps, is not wholly fair, an Oxford journal has 
referred to the differences between the ancient foundations and 
the recent institutions. Oxford and Cambridge, it says, have 
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been called expensive clubs, Manchester and Birmingham cheap 
restaurants. The food at each is good. The difference is not one 
of content of education, but of class. Oxford and Cambridge are 
supported by those who are devoted to amusement; Manchester 
and Birmingham by those to whom life is efficiency. These dis- 
tinctions do contain a truth, but they are not absolutely truth- 
ful. Oxford and Cambridge are not supported by those who are 
wholly devoted to amusement, and the element of a liberal educa^ 
tion which some of the Midland Universities represent should 
receive greater emphasis in an interpretation. Yet of no one 
of the newer schools could the beholder say, as a son of Oxford 
has said of Oxford, " Kindly mother, dear and delightful, with 
a charm beyond all praise, greatly beautiful, and rather foolish." 
For they are technical schools ; and what some would call " non- 
sense" is excluded. 

As between the German University and Oxford the note of 
contrast is still to be continued. The primary purpose of the 
German university is to learn and to declare the truth; the 
primary purpose of Oxford is to train men. One might add that 
a tertiary — not even a secondary — purpose of the German \s the 
training of men; and also, by a parity of interpretation, the ter- 
tiary purpose of the Oxford system is the discovery and exposi- 
tion of truth. The head of one of the oldest and most famous 
colleges of Oxford has told me of the revelation and satisfaction 
which were his, on going to a German University, after taking 
a degree at Oxford, to find a professor lecturing with the single 
purpose of making a subject known in all relations to his hearers, 
without any regard to a forthcoming examination or to the effect 
of that examination on a man's future career. After the close 
confinement of a great course at Oxford, he found the freedom 
of inquiry for the truth, and for truth alone, a mighty relief. 
Indeed, the constant contrast between the scholastic method and 
purpose of Berlin and of Munich and the human purpose and 
method of Oxford is hardly less marked than the contrast be- 
tween the conventual and monastic life of a College quad on the 
Isis and the Cherwell and the free metropolitan life of the 
students of Munich, of Leipsic and of Berlin. 

There is also a further difference between Oxford, standing 
for the University education of England, and the German Uni- 
versity. The philosophical and scientific interests of the Con- 
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iinental nation have been committed to the University. The 
corresponding interests of the island nation have been committed 
to the individual investigator. Spencer, Darwin, John Stuart 
Mill, the son as well as his father, represent great scholastic 
achievements made outside of University walls. The same con- 
dition obtained, too, in the earlier time. The name of Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Eicardo do not suggest academic cloister. 
The result has been that German philosophy has been character- 
ized as being systematic and English philosophy as being indi- 
vidualistic. The one represents a continuous orderliness of 
development, moving on like a river; the other, as embodying the 
personal equation of each student and thinker, philosophic or 
scientific. 

As one approaches the discussion of the relation of Oxford to 
the great Universities of America — Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Yale and Columbia — one finds that the element of 
contrast passes over in part to one of likeness, but only in part. 
The American University and College are ordained to train men ; 
but that is not their single primary purpose. Their primary pur- 
pose is a double one: both to train men and to find truth. The 
Harvard shield bears the word " Veritas " written across the 
pages of an open book; but it also intimates a human purpose in 
the further inscription of devotion to the Church and to Christ. 

There is, however, one point of contrast, which, though in one 
sense narrow, yet possesses much significance. Oxford has no 
special chair devoted to the training of students in the art of 
English composition. For thirty years and more, the American 
College has been emphasizing this department and form of in- 
struction. The Oxford system presupposes that the writing of 
English is an art and a science in which it is a duty of every 
instructor to give tuition. The department is not a department. 
It does not represent segregations. It must be confessed that the 
results of the two systems seem to favor the Oxford interpreta- 
tion and method. One comprehensive deficiency of the Amer- 
ican system is found in the lack of a sense of style which most 
of the writing done by American students shows. The writing 
is, if clear, common; and, if forceful, as it usually is not, it is 
yet commonplace. The writing of Oxford men may be somewhat 
slovenly, but it has flavor, balance, picturesqueness, good taste, 
allusiveness. The writing, on the whole, of the better Oxford 
vol. CLXXxm. — no. 602. 58 
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graduate is quite as much superior to the writing of the better 
American graduate as the editorials of the London. "Times" 
are superior to the editorials of the abler American daily news- 
paper. The reason of the Oxford superiority lies, in my judg- 
ment, in two causes. First, there is the greater attention paid 
to securing good English in the study of every subject The 
marks given in the examination paper upon any subject depend 
to no small extent upon the use of English. The Senior Fellow 
in an Oxford College said to me, in speaking of a certain exami- 
nation paper, that he could not give it a good mark because the 
man did not understand English. The second reason lies in the 
dominance of the classical tradition. A professor of English 
at Harvard, Barrett Wendell, says the best method of teaching 
men to write good English is to write Latin verses. Another 
professor of English at Harvard College has said that a good 
method of training in writing good English prose is to write any 
kind of English verse. It is certainly true that a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek has made, or helped to make, English literature. 
It still contains such possibilities ! 

In comparisons of Oxford and the American University it is 
often asserted that the Oxford system of different Colleges could 
be transplanted into the large institutions like Harvard and Yale. 
I may be suffered to say at once that, in my judgment, any such 
transplanting is inexpedient and essentially impossible. There 
are various reasons for such a judgment. First, the Oxford 
system is a growth. It is a growth in and out of English soil. 
It is a part of English life. It is a delicate and highly developed 
plant. To cause it to grow and to nourish in other academic 
soil would be as hard as to make the Scotch heather grow in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. But this reason has small 
value in comparison with the consideration, secondly, that the 
Oxford system is very expensive in money. It represents dupli- 
cation of laboratories, chapels, libraries, and scientific apparatus, 
although be it said that Cambridge, as a University, is giving in- 
struction in the sciences. It also represents duplication of offices 
and officers. Oxford has more than a score of College presidents 
for about three thousand students. The system takes small 
account of economical efficiency or of efficient economies. One 
cause, indeed, why Oxford is receiving so little money from the 
wealthy men of England is the lack of economy or of efficiency 
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in its organic methods and governments. A third reason against 
the possibility of carrying the Oxford system over the seas lies 
in the fact that the worth of the system arises, in part at least, 
from the presence of a class of students and of tutors who are 
willing to wait for conditions of culture to work their way in a 
human character rather as conditions than as efficient causes. 
What Matthew Arnold would call the charm of social inter- 
course or good society represents a condition necessary for the 
proper working of the Oxford system. The College system repre- 
sents men living together in intimate relationships. For such 
a system to have special worth there must obtain a certain tone, 
or atmosphere, which it is difficult to secure in any society; but 
which it is less difficult to secure in a staid and conservative 
society of fine traditions than in a new and changing community. 
But there is an element of the Oxford system, and an element 
far more important than the College methods just referred to, 
■which can be introduced into our American Colleges. It is the 
whole essential element in the tutorial system. The tutorial 
system represents Oxford more adequately than anything else. 
The tutorial system, let me say in passing, though good, very 
good for the students, is equally bad for the tutor. No man in 
Oxford is more faithful, more laborious, more conscientious, 
than the tutor; but, in his faithfulness and laboriousness, he is 
in peril either of killing himself in body or of producing mental 
atrophy. To teach five hours a day, year after year, to teach as 
one should teach, giving oneself as well as one's knowledge, is 
liable to result in mental disintegration, destruction or death or 
other damnable things. From such catastrophes tutors are saved 
only by frequent or long vacations. For them it is necessary that 
one-half of the calendar year should be a College vacation. 

The great worth of the essential part of the tutorial system 
consists of two elements: first, the individual impartation of 
knowledge, and, second, the impression of personal character and 
the conveying of personal influence. The teaching is given to 
men in very small groups. Such teaching allows closeness of 
relationship between the teacher and the student. Such rela- 
tionship represents the giving and receiving of knowledge in 
best form, and the giving and receiving also of personal influence 
unto highest relationships. These primary and fundamental ele- 
ments of the Oxford system can be introduced into the large 
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American Colleges. The simple and single fact is that the num- 
ber of teachers in the large College of the United States should be 
vastly increased, or the large College should cease to be large. 
" More teachers, smaller classes," should be made our College cry. 
Such teaching under such conditions would give us the best and 
the essential part of Oxford; and such teaching it is possible to 
introduce into the Colleges of America. 

It is thus that there may be increased in our Colleges that 
supreme and signal quality which Oxford represents, — the qual- 
ity of reverence. To the development of this quality much of 
Oxford ministers: the immemorial past, the quiet restfulness of 
noble architecture, the humanized landscapes; but this quality 
is also nurtured, and more, through wise and great souls bearing 
themselves in fitting intellectual sympathies, and of the heart, 
too, unto other souls less mature. Such is the Oxford method. 
Such a method would help to make the American College, and 
so American life, full of the dignities, the gentle reasonableness 
and sympathetic interpretativeness which constitute the com- 
prehensive intellectual and moral virtue of reverence. 

Oxford is the best England raised to the highest power. It 
represents the conservativeness, the thoroughness and the solidity 
of English life, character, institutions. In the shocks which our 
civilization is sure of meeting in the course of the forthcoming 
centuries, those qualities and elements which centre in and radi- 
ate forth from Oxford can be rested back upon as forces which 
shall help to maintain civilization in a state of stable equilibrium. 
Such solidity is of far greater worth than the loveliness and 
reposefulness which are so manifest to the ordinary observer. 

Charles P. Thwing. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 



